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THE war was over; and the diplomacy of Europe hurried
England, slightly protesting, into peace. War, for an
instant, had seemed quite congenial. It revived exciting
memories to cheer the bearded Guardsmen and to sing,

Cheer, boys, cheer 1 our Queen shall hear our story;
Courage, brave hearts, shall bear us on our way. . . .

How wonderful it was to see the Queen presenting medals
to the noble fellows on the Horse Guards Parade; and
there was quite a vogue (mostly for baritones) of heroic
midshipmites and imperishable drummer-boys. But war,
it must be confessed, was a slightly unnatural interlude
in that comfortable age. The ' smooth-faced rogue' had
leapt, at Mr. Tennyson's summons, from his counter; but,
war once ended, he leapt back again. Peace was their
element; and, to its gentler accompaniment, the reign
resumed.

The Queen retained her people's hearts. For the age
yvas nothing if not loyal. But they had eyes for another
figure, where Lord Palmerston stood smiling at her elbow.
That was a reign as well. It held its court at Cambridge
House, where Emily wrote out the cards and Fanny and
Minnie were called in to address the envelopes. A tide of
broughams set towards Piccadilly, checked at the gate, and
set down at the big door. They trooped ujjgtairs past the
official portrait of Lord Palmerston looking s6 stern beside
his boxes, and found him smiling at the top with Em beside
him, " her head held high, always very smart and spark-
ling, and looking so well in her diamonds/' The big rooms
were full of people: for all parties met at Lady Pahner-
ston's. Whigs elbowed Radicals and Tories; ambassadors
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